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PEDAGOGICAL ITEMS 


THE STUDENT TRIPS TO ITALY 


FEEL that the importance of the whole project of awarding trips 

to Italy cannot be over-stressed. Never before in the history of 
Italian culture in America, has a movement held such dynamic possi- 
bilities. Even the idea of fellowships and scholarships does not have 
quite the same significance as this new movement. The fellowship is 
usually a narrower affair; it is a matter of specialization within definite 
boundaries. Unless the scholar forgets for a while his restricted purpose 
and begins to breathe in other things, there is a tendency to achieve a 
solution for his particular problem and to leave many other activities, 
probably ruefully, to some future trip he hopes to make. I have seen it 
happen in many cases. The student has gone to some one university and 
has bored his way into countless old manuscripts. On the way home, he 
has perhaps had a chance to stop a day or two in some large city. As 
for studying the nation as a whole, or grasping the movement of its 
people, that has been outside his domain and is only incidental. More- 
over, such scholarships are usually limited to teachers and pure scholars, 
thus shutting out a great many professional fields from coming into 
contact with a different culture. 

The idea of a free trip and tour of Italy operates on a thoroughly 
different basis. It opens the field to everyone. It does not limit the 
winner’s activities to any narrow problem. The student is enabled to 
see all of Italy, to see the various aspects of the country, to get a unified 
impression of the old culture and the new movements. Of course, both 
the fellowship idea and that of the free trip and tour have their place in 
furthering this great ideal of friendliness and understanding between 
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nations. But the machinery of the former has been set up for many 
years while the new movement is a virgin one and full of potentialities. 
Now is the time to decide very carefully on the mechanics of operation. 
Now is the time to develop to the fullest extent the possibilities of the 
project. The winners of these trips go to Italy as mere children, in a 
way. Left to themselves, they would probably come back with nothing 
more gained than the joy of seeing a few sights. The fact that they have 
been good students in school does not necessarily mean that they are 
ready to realize the full import of their opportunity. A simple touring 
expedition can accomplish very little meaningful growth in the boy or 
girl. We have no better proof of this than the thousands of tourists who 
flock yearly to foreign shores and return with no more mental growth 
than the knowledge that “cigarettes are awfully expensive in Europe.” 

I am very definitely of the opinion that the project must be planned 
very carefully; that the study preparation before and during the trip 
must be carefully indicated; and that various aspects of the trip must 
be integrated in such a fashion that the whole will present a meaningful 
picture to the student. I believe that one can work and also enjoy one- 
self, as was the case with the group that went to Italy in 1934. Mental 
growth can only come through adequate preparation and background, 
purposeful observation and subsequent integration in our mental pro- 
cesses and attitudes. A combination of laissez-faire and dolce far niente 
may produce fleeting apparitions of pleasure, but inculcate. habits of 
laziness and irresponsibility. Such luxuries are only for the middle-aged 
who have seen everything, know everything and can afford to let the 
world roll by. 

The 1934 group met, with the exception of one member who lived 
too far away, twice during the month preceding the sailing day. At 
these meetings, the preparatory work was planned, references given and 
printed material distributed. Each member received a medical examina- 
tion through the courtesy of the Columbus Hospital. The students re- 
ceived advice as to how to derive the most pleasure from the trip. The 
ENIT cooperated very graciously in supplying many necessary books 
and maps. 

Barely two hours after sailing, the group held its first seminar, which 
was our usual form of discussion. Each student had definite responsibili- 
ties to supply material and information for the benefit of the group. 
Every day, the group met and acquired fundamental concepts in art, 
history, geography, architecture, literature and economics. On land, the 
seminar form of discussion was continued. There was no set time for 
the meetings, arrangements being made to conform with the plans of 
the day. It was our rule that nothing was outside the scope of our ob- 
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servation if it was of significance in our lives. The day itself was planned 
as efficiently as possible. Instead of seeing everything, we made selec- 
tions. At the Uffizi gallery, for instance, we looked at only twelve repre- 
sentative paintings in order to study the evolution of Italian art. The art 
of describing and commenting upon things seen was encouraged a great 
deal. I feel that passive reception may be very deceptive. A person 
who has learned something must be able to talk and write about it, and 
to comment upon it intelligently. There was a continual attempt to 
provoke thought and to raise questions, questions which were turned 
right back to the students and left with them to answer, with the proper 
guidance, of course. At all times, they enjoyed entire freedom of thought 
and opinion but were expected to justify their stand on rational grounds. 
And, most important, the stress was not laid on purely academic things, 
but rather on matters which affected their lives as human beings and as 
American citizens. If we looked at a church, it was not only to admire the 
design and to place it in the proper architectural period, but also to 
think of the building as an inspiring force in the future buildings of the 
American community. It is only by making a conscious, even though 
momentarily imaginary, effort to tie up what we see with what we have, 
that progress takes place and an exchange of ideas is effected. Intel- 
lectual and spiritual development takes place most readily when there 
is the informational background which paves the way for meaningful 
appreciation and which in turn whets the appetite for more knowledge. | 
It is a circle but a very happy one indeed. 

It is not to be imagined that our 1934 group was simply a work group. 
I think I can rightly say that of the ten boys chosen by the committee, 
not one felt he was ever working in the sense of laboring, but rather that 
he was actually engaging in or preparing for a pleasurable activity. We 
had our lighter moments also when our instrumental trio played for us 
and when we sang the songs we had been learning. And of course, we 
were always ready to spend a few hours swimming, whether it was in 
the piccola marina at Capri or in one of the enormous up-to-date pools 
that are found in all of the large cities in Italy today. 

Throughout the trip, the students took turns in writing a log. This 
log, I feel, will be of inestimable value to those who undertake the trip 
in the future. Copies of this daily account are being made and will be 
available to those who desire to know just what the day by day activities 
consisted of. It comprises, in fact, a student’s tour to Italy and I dare 
say it will be a splendid guide also to the Italian major for his first trip 
to Italy. It will also give an insight into the student’s mind and his 
reactions to the things he has seen. It will, if nothing else, form a basis 
for the preparatory work in the future and will undoubtedly lead to 
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something closer to perfection. And I might say, in closing, that steps 
ought to be taken to allow credit for the trip equivalent to a college 
semester course. It is my opinion, predicated on actual experience, that 
the type of students who win these awards will be happy to get as much 
as possible from these trips and will be appreciative of any steps to give 
official cognizance to the work that may be accomplished. I reiterate, 
that learning is pleasure and that planning with definite goals in view 
does not diminish the pleasurable aspects of the project, but instead, 
increases the joy and happiness of a summer in Italy.* 


Townsend Harris Hall 
The College of the City of N.Y. PETER SAMMARTINO 


THE USE OF SONGS IN ITALIAN CLASSES 


Early in May a group of teachers of Italian in the metropolitan area 
met informally to discuss the use of songs in modern language courses 
in Junior and Senior High Schools. It was brought out that heretofore, 
the tendency has been to eliminate pupils from a language course, after 
it had been ascertained by means of prognostic tests and periods of trial 
that such pupils were not likely to succeed in this field. This plan was 
dictated in some measure by the necessity of meeting the standards set 
up by the colleges of the country. However, since the state of New York 
requires the attendance of all pupils in school until their fifteenth year, 
some educators have considered it appropriate to meet the needs of pupils 
of retarded intelligence by furnishing a curriculum suited to their needs 
and capacities. A simplified foreign language course, especially for 
pupils of immigrant parents who speak the language at home, would be 
useful. In a course of this type, it is thought that the use of songs would 
be of considerable importance. 

The necessity of the teaching profession to meet changing social con- 
ditions is well illustrated in the point of view that modern languages 
should be taught even to this type of pupil. All attempts at teaching 
formal grammar would be avoided in this special course. There would 
be a small amount of reading and merely the bare elements of the lan- 
guage would be touched upon. While some time would be spent in 
doing very simple language exercises, a considerable amount of time 
would be devoted to the teaching and practicing of easy songs, as many 
as twenty for the first year. Whereas, formerly, the weaker pupils were 
eventually weeded out, it is now proposed to teach a foreign language to 
all pupils, and to adapt the course even to the least gifted ones. 


1 Jtalica is very sorry to have delayed so long the publication of this material. 
It was received in the fall of 1934. 
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The informal gathering at a luncheon at Columbia University, ar- 
ranged by Dr. Peter Sammartino, was fortunate in having with them 
Maestro Sandro Benelli, noted director of choral groups in New York 
City, who offered suggestions and sang a variety of Italian songs. Real- 
izing the importance of gathering a suitable selection of songs to teach 
in a language course, the committee tried to analyze the songs that would 
be appropriate both in subject matter and in linguistic and musical possi- 
bilities. Most of the committee were of the opinion that both music and 
words should be Italian and should represent some aspect of the life and 
customs of the Italian people. The subject matter was to be varied, 
avoiding the usual popular emphasis on love songs. Furthermore, dia- 
lectal peculiarities were also to be avoided, as teaching wrong forms and 
creating a confusion in the pupil’s minds. However, if songs originally 
written in a dialect could be translated creditably into Italian, or if pass- 
able versions in Italian already did exist, then there would be no objec- 
tion to using them. Moreover, it was thought that a book containing a 
well-rounded collection of songs that the average person might sing, 
would be a great asset to the teacher of Italian. As yet, no such book, 
which meets the exacting requirements of the classroom, has appeared 
on the market. 

Some of the songs discussed and sung were considered too difficult 
and were, therefore, discarded; only those which the majority considered 
fit or adaptable for class use were graded into three groups, according to 
their difficulty. The most difficult, of course, were not to be taught until 
quite late in the language course. 

Owing to the fact that little had been done along the lines mentioned 
and that some of the committee believed they were merely scratching the 
surface, it was hoped that something more constructive might develop 
from the gathering if teachers cooperated in suggesting more songs which 
have proved useful and interesting in class work, and if many more took 
part in an intensive study of the subject. It was apparent, even from the 
first discussion that there would be some variance of opinion regarding 
the general aims and the methodology of song instruction. However, the 
main point upon which all agreed was to find more information on the 
subject and a more complete list of suitable songs. Among the types 
considered were: folk songs, love songs, mountain songs, lullabies, soldier 
songs, religious songs, comic songs and others, which, of course, did not 
exhaust the many other possibilities in the way of variety and complete- 


ness. 


Port Chester High School Pau De Cicco 
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ITALIAN IN PORTLAND 


In the summer of 1934 several prominent citizens of Portland, 
Oregon, urged ihe Board to introduce Italian into the high schools. The 
Board authorized the teaching of Italian in two of the city high schools. 
So far there has not been sufficient demand for this work. 

The following information was handed to all graduates in the eighth 
grade and to lower classes in the high schools of Portland: The School 
Board has authorized the teaching of Italian in the Portland schools on 
the same terms as French, German and Spanish, wherever there is a 
sufficient demand. The following facts indicate the advantages of the 
study of Italian: 1. It is the easiest of foreign languages for English- 
speaking students. 2. A knowledge of Italian is indispensable to all who 
study music. 3. Many of the important contributions to the fields of 
material science and mathematics are written by Italians and are ac- 
cessible only to those who know Italian. 4. It affords contact with the 
large number of Italians in the United States. There are 1,200,000 
people of Italian origin in New York; 15,000 in Portland; about 
5,000,000 in the United States. There are 150 Italian newspapers in the 
United States; there are two in Portland. The business and professional 
importance of Italian is therefore great. 5. Italy is becoming increasingly 
important in the commercial and political affairs of the world. 6. As a 
language of cultural interest Italian is rivalled by only one other. 7. The 
number of Americans who eventually spend some time in Italy is 
enormous. 

University of Oregon TrmoTHyY CLORAN 


SUMMARY OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO AMERICAN MEDICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


1. While most medical schools in the United States and Canada 
recommend or urge a reading knowledge of German or French for ad- 
mission, there are many that will accept other modern languages on an 
equal basis. No less than fifteen schools have no language requirement. 
2. Medical schools usually prefer German or French chiefly because of 
the medical and scientific literatures in those languages. 3. The knowl- 
edge of French or German usually possessed by pre-medical students is 
insufficient to read scientific papers in those languages. 4. Most medical 
students and physicians fail to utilize their knowledge of French or 
German, despite the fact that this requirement is designed for their 
practical or professional value to the student or physician. 5. Transla- 
tions or abstracts of foreign medical literature are sufficient for the needs 
of the average practitioner. 6. Research workers and academic men will 
acquire whatever knowledge of French or German they may need for 
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their work. 7. The main benefit of modern language study is cultural 
rather than scientific or professional. Therefore Italian and Spanish 
should be placed on the same basis as other modern languages for ad- 
mission to medical schools. Greek and Latin are also culturally im- 
portant. 8. The modern language requirement for admission to medical 
schools should be adapted to the student’s individual personality and 
requirements. 
Howarp R. MARRARO 


The time for Italian comes later than for French or German, accord- 
ing to Edward Hutton, speaking before the Italian Conference of the 
Modern Language Association of Great Britain in July, 1934. A School 
of Italian Studies, similar to the London School of Oriental Studies, is 
much more important than to teach to a number of children school 
Italian. Italian studies transcend Italian: they are of European im- 
portance and necessarily interest all nations. Without the direct tra- 
dition of the past our culture would be barbarous, without roots: those 
roots are in Italy. However, the Lingua toscana is a very difficult and a 
very subtle tongue, and Mr. Hutton believes it impossible for the or- 
dinary person to learn to speak Italian usefully out of Italy, although 
to read it is much simpler. But Tuscan is at its best in conversation, and 
delightful as the literature is, for the world at large, Dante is the greater 
part of it. Therefore, magnificent as Italian literature is, it does not 
seem to Mr. Hutton as important a part of Italian studies as is sometimes 
suggested. Relative to Italian achievement it does not stand in the su- 
preme position that English literature does to English achievement or 
French literature does to the achievement of France. (Summarized from 
Modern Languages, Oct., 1934) 

V. A. C. Henmon of the University of Wisconsin, speaking of the 
results of the Modern Foreign Language Study, contributes to the solu- 
tion of seven fundamental practical questions: 1. Who should and who 
should not study a foreign language? By the use of Symond’s prognosis 
test, intelligence ratings and previous performances, pupils can be se- 
lected and sectioned in modern languages better than is now possible in 
any other field of work. 2. At what age should the study of a foreign 
language be begun? Experiments carried on by Thorndike, Frazer and 
Crawford, and Cheydleur have led to the conclusion that if it is desirable 
to do so, adults can acquire a foreign language as easily as in earlier 
years. 3. How long should it be continued, to yield profitable and worth- 
while returns? Although ease of reading might be acquired in two years, 
a longer time is necessary for most people. 4. What should be the specific 
objective of a two-year course, since 85% or more pupils study a lan- 
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guage for two years or less? Perhaps the major contribution of the 

Modern Foreign Language Study was the reinsistence on ability to read 

with enjoyment, as the primary objective. Only experiments can actually 

determine whether it is more economical and effective to acquire this abil- 

ity with an oral-aural approach or with the direct approach of reading. 

5. What should the curriculum content of the two-year course be? Cur- 

ricular material should be composed of stories of history, life and civiliza- 

tion: grammar should be minimized. 6. What methods are most effective 
in realizing the objectives of the two-year course? There is so little gener- 
al agreement on objectives and content that a discussion of method is still 

impossible. 7. What standards of achievement may be expected and how 

should they be expressed? A single test for all levels irrespective of time 

spent in study, to secure a comparability. (Summarized from the 

Modern Language Journal, Dec., 1934) 

In the Modern Language Journal for January, 1935 Laurence H. 
Skinner of Miami University describes a research project, A Compara- 
tive Study of the Vocabularies of Forty Italian Textbooks. It is intended 
to cover all Italian textbooks with vocabularies which are published in 
the United States for High School and College use. The tentative aims 
are: 1) to establish basic word-lists common to the grammar-reader list, 
to the reading texts and to the whole group; and 2) to grade those texts 
as to vocabulary range by comparison of their vocabularies with the 
basic word-list common to the entire group. 


Corrections to The Commentary of Dino Del Garbo etc. Italica, xii, 102-105. 
To the Editor of Jtalica: 


Dear Sir: 

Photostats obtained by Professor Muckle, to settle certain doubts of his con- 
cerning transcriptions in the above article, arrived too late to enable me to make 
the following corrections, which I now beg to present:— 

p. 95. The first part of the Latin reads: “.. . quemadmodum inducunt mortem 
aliae aegritudines, verbi gratia, si est mala aegri naturalis complexio.” 

p. 97. The Latin reads: “...de motibus” instead of de modibus, and is thus 
acquitted of the grammatical mistake attributed to it. The translation is correct. 

p. 99. The Latin reads: “. . . et cum” instead of et causa. The translation is 
correct. 

There is also a typographical error in the note to p. 77: where nominibus 
appears as “nonfinibus.” 

Iam 
Yours sincerely, 


J. E. SHaw 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


April — June, 1935 


Compiled by J. E. SHAW 
University of Toronto 


ARTICLES 
Altrocchi, Rudolph. “The Present Status of Dante Iconography.” /talica, 
xii, 106-115. 
Austin, H. D. “Gleanings from ‘Dante’s Latin Dictionary.’ ” /talica, xii, 
81-90. 


Bader, A. L. “The Modena Troupe in England.” MLN, 1, 367-369. 
[In “a hitherto unpublished document in the Public Record office,” 
there is a list of the Italian players of the “commedia dell’arte” who 
were in England in 1678-79. Twelve names, here presented, are 
those of actors sent by Francesco II, Duke of Modena, at the insti- 
gation of the Duchess of York, Mary of Modena. Tiberio Fiorelli, 
said by Prof. Allardyce Nicoll, to have captained the troupe, does 
not appear in the list. They remained for three months and pre- 
sented six plays, “con pochissimo applauso,” perhaps because of 
the anti-Catholic sentiment created by the charges of Titus Oates. | 

Bennett, Josephine W. “Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes: Addenda.” Studies 
in Philology, xxxii, 131-157. [In this able defense of her view, 
already set forth in St. in Phil., xxviii, 18-57, that the Fowre 
Hymnes are “a single unified work” inspired by Neo-Platonic 
Christian mysticism, with the canzone of Benivieni as explained 
by Pico della Mirandola constantly before the poet’s mind, the 
author of this article compares Spenser’s verses with the above- 
mentioned source as well as with Castiglione’s exposition of love in 
the Cortegiano; and Marsilio Ficino’s Neo-Platonic Christianity is 
cited and illustrated. On pp. 148-149 part of Benivieni’s sixth 
stanza and the seventh and eighth are reproduced, but the uncor- 
rected text of the 1522 edition will puzzle the general reader. The 
lines of stanza vii, for example: 


. . . quinc’ elevando 
Di grado in grado se nell’ increato 
Sol torna, ond’ e formato. 
Ne quel che nell’ amato obietto e’ spresso. 
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should read, as Pico’s commentary shows: 


. . quinc’ elevando 
Di grado in grado sé, nell’ increato 
Sol torna, onde formato 
N’é quel che nell’ amato obietto é ’spresso. 
and the five typographical errors, “pio” for poi, vi, 15; “fu’” for 
su’, vii, 13; “aqu’” for acqu’, viii, 4; “fiede” for siede, viii, 8; 
“apperto” for aperto, viii, 14, do not improve matters. | 


Bourland, Benjamin P., and Bergin, Thomas G. ‘“Raimbautz’s D’una 


dona: m tuelh e- m lays.” Italica, xii, g9—101. 


Bullock, Walter L. “Vitale Papazzoni. A Whimsical Petrarchista of 


the Cinquecento.” Jtalica, xii, 51-65. 


Carmody, Francis J. “The Revised Version of Brunetto Latini’s Tresor.” 


Italica, xii, 146-147. 


Fletcher, Jefferson B. “The Serpent in Ante-Purgatory.” Italica, xii, 


45-50. 


Fucilla, Joseph G. “De Morte Et Amore.” PQ, xiv, 97-104. [This is 


the title of a famous “emblem” of Alciato, which, according to his 
biographer Claude Mignault, was derived from an old Greek fable. 
Prof. Fucilla suggests that a poem attributed to Bembo, which he 
here reproduces, may have been the source. Not everyone will 
agree as to “the close kinship of this poem with the Alciato version.”’ 
This article offers a chronological review of the literature on the 
subject of the emblem, followed by an account of “imitations” 
which have not hitherto been discussed: Italian, French and 
Spanish, and English, presenting the text of four of them. |] 


Gordon, Lewis H. ‘Two Versions of a Fourteenth Century Pater Noster 


in Italian.” Jtalica, xii, 116-122. 


Gregersen, Halfdan. ‘Visiting Italian Interpreters of Ibsen in Barcelona 


and Madrid.” Hispanic Review, iii, 166-169. [Towards the end of 
the last century cultivated Spaniards were discontented with their 
own dramatic art, and were anxious to see foreign plays of a new 
type, especially Ibsen’s. When Novelli visited them in 1892 he 
disappointed them in this respect, but in 1894 he played Ghosts in 
Barcelona and Madrid and was criticised for his repugnant presen- 
tation of Oswald. Teresa Mariani gave A Doll’s House in 1899, 
and when Réjane came in the same year she was begged in vain to 
present that play. Eleonora Duse was criticised for her repertory 
until she agreed to substitute Hedda Gabler for The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, in 1900, at Barcelona. Italia Vitaliani gave Hedda 
Gabler at Madrid a few months later. Ermete Zacconi met with 
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immense success in 1903, with his performance of Ghosts, and con- 
tinued thereafter to offer Ibsen to the Spaniards. | 

Hamilton, George L. “An Unknown Edition of the Rime of Petrarch.” 
Italica, xii, 91-98. 

Jones, Claude. “A Smollett Letter.”” MLN, L, 242-243. [A note “almost 
certainly addressed to Temple Henry Crocker or William Huggins, 
who published a translation of Orlando Furioso in 1755” and had 
presented a copy to Smollett. The note, which accompanied a copy 
of Smollett’s Don Quixote sent in return, is in facsimile in the New 
York Public Library collection of mss. It “is taken from a catalogue 
issued by the American Art Association for a sale held January 
16-17, 1930.”’] 

Lograsso, Angeline H. “Piero Maroncelli’s Religion.” Jtalica, xii, 123- 
127. 

Malakis, Emile. ‘Chateaubriand, Shaw, and Sannazaro.”’ MLN, 346. 
[In MLN, xlvii, 509-10 and Chateaubriand et le Tasse, 1934, p. 
70, —cf. Italica x, 19 and xii, 11 — Dr. Chandler Beall suggested 
that a quotation from Sannazzaro’s De partu virginis is derived 
from an annotated ed. of the Gerusalemme. But Chateaubriand ad- 
mitted “that he had dispensed with reading Jerusalem Delivered in 
the original.” He probably “owed the Sannazaro reference to the 
Voyages de Monsicur Shaw, M. D. dans plusieurs provinces de 
Barbarie et du Levant ...La Haye, . . . 1743,” which work also 
quotes the passage from Tasso in imitation of Sannazzaro, com- 
mented on by Chandler Beall. | 

McKenzie, Kenneth. “Italian Fables of the Eighteenth Century.” /talica, 
xii, 39-44. 

Merlino, Camillo P. “Boccaccio in the Works of Mario Equicola.” 
Italica, xii, 142-145. 

Moore, Clarence K. “L’Accademia della Crusca: Some Historical Ref- 
erences.” ZJtalica, xii, 128-129. 

Oliver, Revilo P. “Recent Interpretations of The Renaissance.” /talica, 
xli, 130-135. 

Rice, John P. “Notes on the Oxford Manuscripts of Cecco D’Ascoli’s 
Acerba.” Itaiica, xii, 136-138. 

Rotunda, D. P. “The Corvacho Version of the Husband Locked Out 
Story.” RR, xxvi, 121-127. [The story belongs to most versions 
of the Seven Sages and to the Disciplina Clericalis. This particular 
version, introduced into the 1498 edition of the Corvacho of the 
Archpriest of Talavera, has been thought to be derived originally 
from the Disciplina Clericalis and to have been influenced by the 
corresponding story in the Decameron, (vii, 4). Prof. Rotunda 
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shows that it is an abridgement of the version in the Historia Septem 
Sapientum, and has little or nothing to do with the Decameron. He 
presents a table of ‘“‘nine distinguishing features” all of which occur 
in the Historia and none in the Decameron, and the text of the 
Corvacho placed beside that of the Historia shows that they are 
closely related. | 

Shaw, J. E. “The Commentary of Dino Del Garbo on Cavalcanti’s Can- 
zone d’amore compared with the Italian Translation.” Jtalica, xii, 
102-105. 

Tatlock, J. S. P. “Bernardo Tasso and Sidney.” J/talica, xii, 74-80. 

Thorndyke, Lynn. “That Agostino Nifo’s De falsa diluvii prognosti- 
catione was not published until December 24th, 1519.” RR, xxvi, 
118-121. [Agostino Nifo of Sessa Aurunca is the famous philoso- 
pher who defended the immortality of the soul against Pomponazzi, 
and who is one of the two interlocutors in Tasso’s dialogue Nifo 
o del piacere. Prof. Thorndyke proves beyond reasonable doubt 
that the work in question (on the prophecies arising from the antici- 
pated conjunction of planets in the sign of the fish in February 
1524) could not have been published first in 1517, as is said in 
Graesse’s Trésor, and that contrary to the opinion of Hellmann in 
Beitrage z.d. Gesch. d. Meteorologie, it cannot have appeared until 
after a similar work by Albertus Pighius, published in March or 
April 1519. The evidence that the first edition was published in 
Naples is less convincing, since we are told that Nifo was occupying 
a chair at Pisa already in 1519, and the evidence for the exact date 
December 24th, 1519, is not apparent. | 

Vittorini, D. “Benedetto Croce e la critica. Considerazioni sul recente 
suo lavoro: Poesia popolare e poesia d’arte.” Italica, xii, 139-141. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. “Verse Translations from the Italian.” /talica, xii, 
66-73. 

Williams, Edwin B. “Shift of Stress in Proparoxytonic Verb-Forms of 
the First Conjugation in Portuguese.” RR, xxvi, 139. [Cl. Lat. 
verb-forms in the singular and third person plural of Present tenses, 
Indic. and Subj., were reduced in F. Lat. (to paroxytones) by shift 
of stress and the fall of the penult. In France and Spain, where the 
penult fell in all cases, no proparoxytones remained in these verb- 
forms. In Italian and Portuguese the penult fell only in certain 
cases, with the result that Italian preserves proparoxytones in the 
first conjugation: dubita, illumina, etc. They appear also in the 
third p. plur. of the other conjugations, but Prof. Williams does not 
mention these latter because they are not preserved but developed 
proparoxytones: dirigono, dirimono, etc. Owing to the more fre- 
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quent disappearance of medial consonants, proparoxytones in all 
parts of speech are much rarer in Portuguese than in Italian, cf. 
Ital. popolo and Port. povo, and the effect on verb forms was such 
that even those of the first conjugation became paroxytones: 
*adluminat > alumia, dubitat > duvida, etc.| 

Williams, Ronald B. “Secondary Romance Imperfects.” RR, xxvi, 136- 
139. [Discussing the construction “Il y avait huit jours que j’étais 
la; hacia dos afios que estaba alli,” etc. Prof. Williams contends 
that “the secondary Romance imperfects express a past action or 
state which continues to and into a later period in the past.” The 
only Italian grammar he quotes (that of Grandgent) is in agree- 
ment with him. ] 

REVIEWS 

Kurz, Harry. In /talica, xii, 154-158. Francesco Foberti: Gioacchino 
Da Fiore. Nuovi studi critici sulla mistica e la religiosita in Ca- 
labria. Firenze, Sansoni, 1934. 

Littleton, A. C. In Jtalica, xii, 152-154. Florence Edler: Glossary of 
Mediaeval Terms of Business—Italian Series, 1200-1600. The 
Mediaeval Academy of America, 1934. 

Matulka, Barbara. In RR, xxvi, 158-160. Alberto Moravia, The In- 
different Ones. Translated from the Italian by Aida Mastrangelo. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. n.d. 


Notices, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, ETC. 


Bullock, Walter L. “Italian Renaissance Studies in 1934.” Studies in 
Philology, xxxii, 376-409. [“‘. . . the Renaissance in Italy is con- 
sidered as covering the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.”’ The list 
is in three main parts: “Topics, Places, and Persons.’’ There are 
72 subdivisions of “Topics,” in each of which the items are in 
alphabetical order. | 

Cons, Louis. In RR, xxvi, 140-141. Leonard P. Kurtz, The Dance of 
Death and the Macabre Spirit in European Literature. New York, 
Institute of French Studies, 1934. [‘“His essay is comparative, em- 
bracing in its range France, Germany, Italy, England and Spain.” ] 

Hudson, Hoyt H. In PQ, xiv, 91. The Sinister Shepherd: A Translation 
of Girolamo Fracastoro’s Syphilidis Sive De Morbo Gallico Libri 
Tres, by William Van Wyck. Los Angeles: The Primavera Press. 

O’Brien, Justin. In RR, xxvi, 158. Rudolph Altrocchi, Deceptive Cog- 
nates, Italian-English and English-Italian. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935. 

Padelford, Frederick M. In PQ, xiv, 188. The Classic Deities in Bacon: 
A Study in Mythological Symbolism. By Charles W. Lemmi. Balti- 
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more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. [Partly a study of the 
sources of Bacon’s De Sapientia Veterum. | 

Thompson, Elbert N. S. In PQ, xiv, 189-190. Italy in English Litera- 
ture, 1755-1815; Origins of the Romantic Interest in Italy. By 
Roderick Marshall. Columbia University Press, 1934. 


ADDENDUM 


Bullock, W. L. “Di qualche edizione ariostea sfuggita agli Annali.” 
Giornale Storico d. Lett. Ital, civ (1934), 254-261. [Accurate 
description of three 16th century editions of the Orlando Furioso 
and of two editions of the Satire, omitted in the Annali delle 
edizioni ariostee, Bologna, Zanichelli, 1933. Also corrections to the 
description in the Amnali of three other editions of the Orlando and 
of one of the Satire; editions which were inaccessible to the Italian 
bibliographers but all of them to be found in the Harvard Uni- 
versity library. An error in the order of paragraphs is corrected in 


GSLIt, cv (1935) p. 216.] 
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HENRI HAUVETTE (1865-1935) 


Italian studies have suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Henri 
Hauvette on February 14, 1935, at the age of seventy. He was born at 
Paris, January 25, 1865, and began teaching in 1888. The year 1892-93 
he spent in Florence, studying under Pio Rajna and Pasquale Villari; 
and his works show a combination of the fine qualities of both masters— 
profound erudition and devotion to accuracy of detail, with breadth of 
view and charm of style. In 1895 Italian was introduced as a regular 
university study in France, first at Grenoble, afterwards at Paris and 
elsewhere; Hauvette was appointed to the professorship in Grenoble, 
and served there from 1895 to 1906, when he was transferred to the 
University of Paris, where he remained in active service until his death. 
In 1903 he received the doctorate, his French thesis being the important 
work, Un exilé florentin a la cour de France au XVI° siécle: Luigi Ala- 
manni. His Latin thesis was De Laurentio de Primofato. His published 
books and articles have been almost exclusively in the field of Italian 
literature. In 1906 appeared his masterly Littérature italienne, of which 
the eighth edition (1932) has a much enlarged treatment of the period 
from 1870 to date. Other books include Dante: Introduction a l'étude 
de la Divine Comédie, 1911; Boccace, 1914; Etudes sur la Divine 
Comédie, 1922; L’Arioste et la poésie chevaleresque a Ferrare, 1927; 
Les Poésies lyriques de Pétrarque, 1931; and two books on Italian ar- 
tists: Ghirlandaio, 1906; Le Sodoma, 1911. He contributed an immense 
number of articles and book-reviews to Bulletin Italien, Etudes Italien- 
nes, Revue Critique, Romania, Giornale Storico, and other journals. He 
edited Etudes Italiennes from its establishment in 1919 as the successor 
of Bulletin Italien. 

In 1934, on the occasion of his election to the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-lettres, there appeared a solid volume of xxxix + 845 
pages, Mélanges de philologie, d’histoire et de littérature offerts a Henri 
Hauvette; this volume includes a fine portrait and a bibliography of 
Hauvette’s writings through 1933, but does not mention the article which 
he wrote for Jtalica (vol. III, no. 1, Feb. 1926): Enseignement de la 
langue italienne en France. He was elected an honorary member of the 
A. A. T. I. in 1925. Those who have had the privilege of knowing him 
personally can testify to his great personal charm, his kindness to other 
scholars, his nobility of character and his high ideals of scholarship. 


K. McKENZIE 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The June number of Italica called forth the following personal reminiscences 
of our Honorary President from the pen of Professor James Geddes. 


CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 


It was in the eighties of the last century that I came to know Pro- 
fessor Grandgent quite well. He had spent three years abroad after 
graduating from Harvard in 1883 and came back to his alma mater 
between 1886 and 1889 as a tutor in modern languages. During these 
years, while teaching in Boston University, I pursued as a graduate 
student his courses in Provencal and Low Latin. Also, as a member of 
the visiting committee on courses in the Romance languages, I had the 
opportunity of attending Mr. Grandgent’s famous course on Dante. I 
mention it because of what seemed to me the “give and take” between 
the students themselves, especially where the material took on a religious 
slant, and because of the judicious remarks of the instructor tending to 
reconcile differences. Such valuable discussion and indeed, at times, 
repartee, made an impression that characterized to my mind the course, 
and which has lasted ever since. 

Besides these courses with Mr. Grandgent I had a course with Pro- 
fessor Edward Stevens Sheldon in Romance Philology in which Pro- 
fessor Grandgent was interested, and occasionally favored us with his 
company for the time. I happened to be the only student in the class. 
On such occasions Professor Sheldon brought out his most elaborate 
phonetic paraphernalia and made more than his usual efforts to make 
clear his explanations, for he had long recognized Grandgent’s remark- 
able aptitude for phonetics. Indeed, at this early day, he had given much 
attention to the material contained in a number of noteworthy publica- 
tions: in “Dialect Notes,” “German and English Sounds,” “Fashion and 
the Broad A,” “New England Pronunciation,” etc. 

After the class, in the late afternoon, Mr. Grandgent would some- 
times accompany me over the West Boston Bridge to Boston. He was 
fond of Boston—more so than most of the Harvard personnel, whose 
reputation for aloofness at that time was possibly more pronounced than 
it has been since. 

As regards personality, it seemed to me that Mr. Grandgent took 
after “le pére Bécher” under whom we had both studied in college and 
whose informality and geniality and benign influence made themselves 
appreciably felt, as in the case of Mr. Grandgent, by all fortunate enough 
to come in close contact with him. 

On all occasions Mr. Grandgent’s ready wit was ever present. All 
who attended the Harvard Commencement exercises some years ago 
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when he was president of the Alumni Association, will not forget this 
bubbling keen sense of humor—nor his story of how for years he had 
sought to look upon Harvard’s genuine “oldest graduate.” Finally, down 
in Tennessee, when there to make an address, he caught sight of a grad- 
uate who he felt sure must be Harvard’s “oldest graduate.” As he went 
towards him to congratulate him, this “oldest graduate” anticipated him 
by meeting him and saying, ““Why Professor Grandgent, I am delighted 
to see you here, for I shall never forget the pleasure I had some years 
ago when I was a student of your course in Dante.” 

Mr. Grandgent was fond of the theatre and rarely missed the popular 
play of the day in Boston. Frequently, in those old days, when I oc- 
casionally occupied a rather remote seat in a balcony, I would see him 
just below me somewhat more advantageously located for controlling the 
tout ensemble—whether Monet Sully in “Ruy Blas,” Emily Soldine, the 
one bright star of the many lesser stars of the “Black Crook,” or Mimi 
Aguglia with her troupe of Sicilian dialect players; for the catholicity of 
his tastes, just as in philology, literature and linguistics, was remarkable. 
Not only was he prominent in the rdle of an humble spectator at the 
Boston Theatre, but as an artist, or lecturer, he figured on the stage; as 
for instance, I remember going on purpose to the Plymouth Theatre to 
hear him give an admirable rendition of Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac”’ 
to a large and most appreciative audience. He would even attend am- 
ateur theatricals, as he did once when serving on the visiting committee 
at Roston University; he came over from Cambridge to see our ama- 
teurish performance of “Les Précieuses Ridicules.” Such activity as here 
mentioned he displayed long before he became president of the Dante 
Society, of the Modern Language Association of America, the Author’s 
Club, and of a dozen or more organizations academic, social, or linguistic. 

Born and brought up in Boston—for Dorchester is a part of our 
“Hub’’—it is no wonder that Mr. Grandgent loved Boston and the Rox- 
bury Latin School where he graduated in 1879. One has only to read 
his last book, “Imitation and Other Essays” (Harvard University Press, 
1933)—quite as entertaining as his other books along the same lines: 
“Old and New,” “Getting a Laugh,” “Prunes and Prisms,” “The New 
Word’’—to realize the intimacy with and sympathy for the old South 
End of Boston. Having lived there myself, I dropped Mr. Grandgent a 
line to tell him his description of the basement entrances to the houses 
and his characterization of the entire neighborhood was to me like living 
there once more. He replied, saying he was glad I liked it, for it was 
his “swan song.” In this, I hope he is mistaken, a hope supported by 
his picture in this morning’s Boston Herald (Saturday, June 8, 1935) 
representing him in his official capacity of President of the Trustees of 
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the Roxbury Latin School, presenting at the closing exercises the Stan- 
wood G. Wellington Memorial Prize to Dr. James Bryant Conant, Presi- 
dent of Harvard University, as the most deserving alumnus of his class 
and of all classes. 

I would not proclaim entire ignorance of all the serious work of our 
beloved teacher. Thumbing through the cards a day or two ago at the 
Widener Library, I counted seventy-three cards listing the publications 
of Charles Hall Grandgent. It must be borne in mind that such a list, 
while cataloguing the principal works of an author, is very far indeed 
from being complete—witness such contributions, and there are many 
of them, as Mr. Grandgent contributed for the “Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine”—for instance, the one on Professor Ferdinand Bocher, the 
scores of reviews contributed to many periodicals, the admirable sum- 
mary of the history of the Romance Department in Harvard College, to 
be found in Samuel Eliot Morison’s “The Development of Harvard Uni- 
versity since the Inauguration of President Eliot (1869—1929)” (Har- 
vard University Press, 1930), pp. 65-105, a reprint of which Mr. 
Grandgent favored me with; reports official and non-official of many 
kinds, and so on indefinitely. One entry in particular among the cards 
in the Widener Library Catalogue I believe will interest many students: 
“Note Books, Ms. 26 vol. including notes of lectures at the Collége de 
France. Linguistic Notes and Memoranda in Professor Grandgent’s own 
hand.” H U 707.60.26 

Still another record impressed me so that I have never forgotten it. 
While writing a review some years ago of Arthur G. Kennedy’s “Bibli- 
ography of the Writings of the English Language from the beginning of 
printing to the end of 1922” (Harvard Press and Yale Press, 1927), 
among the 13,402 entries I counted twenty-one to the credit of Pro- 
fessor Grandgent, a sum total of publication that would do credit to a 
specialist of English language and literature, and which, in the case of a 
Romance scholar, is very remarkable. As a specialist in Phonetics, 
Italian, Provencal and Low Latin, his literary output is outstanding. 
His contributions in the domain of French language, poetry, the theatre, 
and belles-lettres are notable. In a word, Grandgent’s all-round produc- 
tivity entitles him to rank as a scholar, in the European sense of the 
word, among the most prominent in Europe and America. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


John Addington Symonds: Renaissance in Italy. The Modern Library, New 
York, 1935. This monumental work now appears in convenient form in two 
volumes of the Modern Library Giants at $1.00 a volume. 

Michele Renzulli: J] peccatore (Napoli, Clet, 1935, L. 10), a life of Lord 
Byron, companion volume to the author’s life of Shelley. 
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J. G. Fucilla and J. M. Carriére: D’Annunzio Abroad. A Bibliographical 
Essay. Institute of French Studies, Columbia University, 1935, $2.25. A vast 
amount of material, even though deliberately limited principally to English, French 
and German periodicals. 

Mario Falco: The Legal Position of the Holy See before and after the Lateran 
Agreements. Oxford University Press, 1935, $1.00. See review in this issue. 

Machiavelli: The Prince. The translation by Luigi Ricci revised by E. R. P. 
Vincent. Oxford University Press, 1935. See review in this issue. 

Peter Hagboldt: Language Learning. The University of Chicago Press, 1935, 
$1.50. A scientific inquiry into the real meaning of certain basic concepts often 
discussed, an analysis of fundamental processes, and a statement of psychological 
principles along with suggested devices. The book clarifies many matters often 
erroneously or vaguely treated. 

A. Marinoni: Vita Italiana. With Exercises and Vocabulary. New York, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1935. See review in this issue. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Alfredo Galletti: 7] novecento (F. Vallardi, 1935, L. 55). This volume of the 
Storia letteraria d’Italia, is, by agreement, elaborately interwoven with the Otto- 
cento. After a lengthy discussion of romanticism, positivism, erudition, realism, 
naturalism, and Carducci, it treats the transition, the revolt of neo-idealism, the 
poets, the dramatists and prose writers of the twentieth century and the post-war 
literature, all with judiciously selected bibliography. 

A. Monteverdi: Testi volgari italiani anteriori al Duecento (No. 3 of Testi 
Romanzi, Roma, Maglione, 1935), as far as known, the 26 oldest texts in Italian. 

Alfredo Cavaliere: Le poesie di Peire Raimon de Tolosa (Biblioteca dell’ “Ar- 
chivum Romanicum,” I, 22, Olschki, 1935, L. 50), is a complete critical edition, 
with introduction, text, translation and notes, of this troubadour who visited Italy 
in the early 13th century. 

Paolo Toschi: La poesia popolare religiosa in Italia (Biblioteca dell’ “Archivum 
Romanicum,” I, 23, Olschki, 1935, L. 80), a product of long study, with the con- 
clusion that Italy has a rich and varied original poetry in this field. 

Giovanni Ferretti in J due tempi della composizione della Divina Commedia 
(Laierza, 1935, L. 30), tries to prove true the old tradition that the first seven 
cantos of the Inferno were composed before exile, and argues that, incorporated 
practically unchanged into the final version, they show a different point of view. 

Lorenzo Valla’s De Libero Arbitrio is carefully edited by Maria Anfossi in Vol. 
VI of Opuscoli Filosofici . . . pubblicati da G. Gentile (Olschki, 1934, L. 20). 

Isaia Sonne, in Jntorno alla vita di Leone Ebreo (Firenze, Civilta Moderna, 
1934, L. 6), differs in some respects from Gebhardt, trying to show that Leone in 
Italy was not divorced from Hebrew culture. 

In La genesi del “Saul” di Vittorio Alfieri (Le Monnier, 1934, L. 12), Mas- 
simo Baldini urges that the idea came from the French tragedy of Nadal and the 
English ode by John Brown, both translated by the Siennese Francesco Corsetti. 
In Giornale Storico, CV, 1-2, Carlo Calcaterra thinks that while Alfieri may have 
read these works, they were insignificant in influence. 

The National Edition of the works of Carducci has begun to appear. The 
first volumes are: I, Primi Versi; I1, Juvenilia and Levia Gravia; II, Giambi ed 
epodi and Rime Nuove (Zanichelli, 1935, L. 16 each). 

G. Edoardo Mottini: Storia dell’arte italiana. Nuova edizione ad uso dei 
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licei e delle persone colte; 834 illustrations. A masterly work on the development 
of Italian art from its origin to the present time (Mondadori, 1934, L. 70). 

Piero Martinetti: Gest Cristo e il Cristianesimo (Edizione della “Rivista di 
Filosofia,” Milano, 1934, L. 35), a scholarly work, with original interpretations, by 
a modern philosophical mind. 

The most recent publication in the Scrittori d’Italia series is Sarpi’s Istoria del 
a Tridentino a cura di G. Gambarin, in three volumes, 151-3 (Laterza, L. 
100). 

Mario Apollonio, in Uomini e forme nella cultura italiana delle origini (San- 
soni, 1934, L. 20), concludes that in the trecento autonomy and individualism 
were yielding to discipline, reflection and norm. 

In La rivoluzione francese vista dagli ambasciatori veneti (Laterza, 1935, L. 
20), Mario Mazzucchelli prints with comments the despatches, largely unedited, of 
three ambassadors, to throw light upon the Venetian attitude toward the revolu- 
tion, and upon events preceding the fall of Venice. 

Gustavo Sacerdote: La vita di Giuseppe Garibaldi (Rizzoli, 1933), contains an 
extraordinary number of illustrations to vivify the material. 

Mario Puccioni edits with notes the Vita di me of Emilia Toscanelli Peruzzi 
(Vallecchi, 1934, L. 20). This Florentine diary contains much intimate informa- 
tion on Risorgimento affairs. 

Clementine de Courten: Veronica Gambara (Milano, “Est,” 1934-5, L. 8.50), 
a somewhat sentimental study, based on sources, defends the idea that V. G. really 
reconciled the pagan and Christian ideals. 

Mario Fubini: Studi sulla critica letteraria nel Settecento (Firenze, Civilta 
Moderna, 1934, L. 8), finds in the first half of the century, along with much 
precept and didacticism, some tendency toward a more philosophical conception 
of art. 

Maria Fusco: L’opera di Giovanni Verga (Catania, St. ed. mod., L. 10), a 
eulogistic study of V. as the writer to whom the modern generation should turn 
for his austerity and harmony. 

Michael Ginotta: Poesis Specimina (Chiantore, 1934, L. 10), a brief collection 
of poems in Latin, for the most part translations of famous Italian poets. 

Applying modern critical methods in Saffo e Pindaro (Laterza, 1935, L. 16), 
Gennaro Perrotta finds in Sappho a close approach to pure poetry and in Pindar 
the sublimation of the primitive and the heroic. 

Among recent novels are Sorelle Materassi by Aldo Palazzeschi (Vallecchi, 
1934, L. 10), a beautifully written story of two Florentine seamstresses, and Sua 
Signoria by Alfio Berretta (Ceschina, 1934, L. 12), a study of an obdurate Sicilian 
aristocrat who will recognize no social or economic change. 

Massimo Bontempelli’s Galleria degli Schiavi (Mondadori, 1934, L. 10), con- 
tains the author’s brilliant paradoxes and supernatural episodes. The stories 
appear to have a vague bond of union in the slavery of the characters to some 
passion. 

FROM THE PERIODICALS 

In the Giornale Storico for March (CV, 1-2), G. G. Ferrero in Dante e i 
grammatici della prima meta del Cinquecento finds, besides the prevailing puerile 
linguistic criticism, some appreciation of Dante’s art, notably in Vincenzo Borghini. 
In La fortuna d’una teoria drammatica in Italia, E. Levi Malvano, discussing the 
eighteenth century theory of the bourgeois drama, discovers some attempt, based 
largely on Diderot, to legitimize it as a third genre, but also much opposition to it 
in the highest circles; the author proposes to study next the plays themselves. 
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Mario Battistini publishes, from the Royal Library of Brussels, some letters from 
Raffaele Poerio, in exile in England, to his Belgian friend Luigi De Potter. 

In Studi Romanzi XXIV (1934), Angelo Monteverdi discusses L’iscrizione 
volgare di S. Clemente—the date (between 1084 and 1100), the proper names 
(probably real Roman names), its importance as the first known use of Italian 
in art, and its intended comic effect. F. A. Ugolini publishes with scholarly intro- 
duction J cantari di Piramo e Tisbe, based on 14th and 15th century Florentine 
manuscripts; he thinks that they show the vogue of classic myths, and contribute 
to the history of Ovid in Italy. In volume XXV (1935), Bruno Migliorini treats 
at length J nomi maschili in-a, their origin, use and abuse; despite their frequency, 
he finds them less extensive than in the Hispanic languages. Fritz Baumgart pub- 
lishes La Caprarola di Ameto Orti, a critical edition of a manuscript (ca 1600) of 
240 Latin strophes, containing the description of the palace of Caprarola, more 
complete than epigrams on the same theme previously published. 

In the Archivum Romanicum XVIII, 4, Giulio Bertoni in Sulla lingua della 
scuola poetica siciliana offers evidence that close e and o were interchangeable with 
i and u and with open e and 0; also that short 7 and u were intact in Sicilan. In 
volume XIX, 1 (Jan.-March, 1935), Salvatore Battaglia in Schemi lirici nell’arte 
del Boccaccio discusses the lyrical significance of the frame story in the Filocolo, 
the Ameto and the Decameron. In Due rimatori faentini del secolo XIII, Guido 
Zaccagnini publishes the biographies and poems of Ugolino Buzzola de’Manfredi 
and Tommaso da Faenza, both mentioned in De Vulgari Eloquentia. 

In La Critica XXXIII, 2 (March) in his Aggiunte alla “Letteratura della 
Nuova Italia,” Croce discusses disparagingly historical novels, plays and humor of 
the late ottocento. In the following issue in Ripresa di vecchi giudizi, Croce es- 
sentially reaffirms his old dicta concerning Fogazzaro, calls D’Annunzio again a 
dilettante in sensations, and considers Oriani’s vogue somewhat exaggerated. 

R. Davidsohn in L’Avo di Niccolé Machiavelli cronista fiorentino, argues that 
the author of the Diario di anonimo fiorentino (published by A. Gherardi in 
Cronache dei secoli XIII e XIV), was Buoninsegna Machiavelli, great grandson of 
Niccolé (Archivio Storico Italiano, 1935, 1). In the same issue Riflessi della Con- 
troriforma nella Repubblica di Venezia, a posthumous essay of Giovanni Sforza, 
traces 16th century activity in censorship of books. 

In the Nuova Antologia (March 16), Giulio Bertoni, in La pik antica redazi- 
one della Secchia Rapita, declares that the Sassi ms. of the Archivio Comunale of 
Modena furnishes the oldest and purest text. Ferdinando Carlesi, in Traducendo 
il Don Chisciotte, defends the translatability of the book into Italian (April 16). 
Luigi Federzoni, in Giosue Carducci nella Scuola (April 1), recounts details of 
Carducci’s professorship—the difficult beginning, his simplicity, his severity in 
judging candidates. Giovanni Papini considers Dino Compagni essentially an artist, 
the most artistic Italian historian before Machiavelli (May 1). Vittorio Cian, in 
Teofilo Folengo e Pasquino finds considerable ecclesiastical satire, especially in book 
XXIII of the last two editions of the Baldus. 

In the March Pan Maria Bellonci tells the aristocratic love story of Lucrezia 
Borgia e Pietro Bembo, partly based on unpublished material from the Gonzaga 
archives. In the same issue L. F. Benedetto, in L’Epopea di Roncisvalle, is in- 
clined to assign the Chanson de Roland to an early date, perhaps the tenth century. 
In Carducci visto da vicino, Giovanni Zibordi gives some homely details about 
Czrducci’s family, his friendships, his intractability (April). Manara Valgimigli, 
in Francesco de Sanctis, considers the Storia della letteratura italiana the history 
of the Italian man (April). Mario Fubini, in J] “Gazzettino del Bel Mondo,” dis- 
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cusses the incompleteness of this work of Foscolo, and its relation with the Lettere 
scritte dall’Inghilterra. It will be in the fifth volume of the National Edition 
(June). 

Comparing Collenuccio, Ariosto and Leopardi in l’Invocation a4 la mort chez 
quelques poétes italiens, Maria dell’ Isola finds Leopardi the most moving (Etudes 
italiennes N. S. V, Jan.-March, 1935). 


NEWS NOTES 
At HoME 


The trips to Italy offered annually by the Italian Government through the 
Casa Italiana of Columbia University were awarded this year through the com- 
mittee, Dean Cosenza and Professors Arbib Costa, Covello, McKenzie and Prez- 
zolini. The teachers who received awards were Mrs. Josephine Novario, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Domenic De Francesco, Rochester, N. Y.; Emma Menna and Mario Pei, 
New York City; J. G. Fucilla, Northwestern University. High school students 
were Marguerite R. Barton, Houston, Texas; Helen E. Diasio, Chicago; Alma 
Ganio and Pia Rossi, New York City; Jeanette Schreiber, Bloomfield, N. J. 
College students were Marion E. Anello, New London, Conn.; Doris E. Brown, 
Oxford, Ohio; Virginia Washburn, Portsmouth, N. H.; Lucia A. Ragghianti, San 
Francisco; Maria R. Saladino, Brooklyn. This year it was the turn for women 
students. The leader of the student party was Dr. Rina Ciancaglini of New York 
City, Associate at New College. It will be recalled that members of the Italian 
Teachers Association and of the American Association of Teachers of Italian can 
apply for these trips through the Casa I/taliana. 

Bulletin No. 8 of the Casa Italiana Educational Bureau is Occupational Trends 
of Italians in New York City, by John J. D’Alesandre, Research Associate of the 
Bureau. The figures indicate that distribution is not static and that there is an 
increase in diversification of leading occupations, approaching the occupational 
pattern of the total population of the city. 

Dr. Bruno Roselli is assembling material for the second or historical section of 
his survey of Italian in American education. 

Dr. C. R. D. Miller, Harvard University, is the author of a brief biography of 
Alfieri to be published this fall. 

On May 8 Italian classes at the University of Illinois presented two one-act 
plays. 

Herbert H. Vaughan, Professor of Italian, University of California, Rerkeley, 
will be absent during the autumn semester, which he will spend in Italy, especially 
in Sicily, where he will work on his book on Sicilian dialects. 

Charles S. Singleton, who has been spending the year in Florence, on a fellow- 
ship from the Italian government, the Institute of International Education, and the 
International House, University of California, Berkeley, has been reappointed for 
a second year. He is gathering material for his thesis on the Canti Carnascialeschi. 

Professor D. L. Pucci, University of Detroit, spoke on Jan. 17 in Italian at 
the University of Detroit on J] Messaggio Spirituale di Dante; he spoke on Modern 
Italy on April 2 before the Normal Study Club of Detroit; and on April 9 he 
delivered an illustrated travel lecture on Italy before the Women’s Club of Pontiac, 
Michigan. On April 9 Professor Pucci spoke at the Book-Cadillac, commemorating 
the birthday of Rome. This address was in a series of eighteen sponsored by the 
Detroit chapter of the Dante Alighieri Society. 

Professor G. A. Borgese, visiting professor of Comparative Literature at Smith 
College, has lectured on the Risorgimento, Modern Intellectual Italy, and Modern 
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Germany at the Springfield Forum; on Modern Italian Drama at the Boston 
branch of the Italian Historical Society, and was invited to deliver the annual 
lecture at the Dante Society of Cambridge. 

About twenty Smith students will spend their junior year at the University 
of Florence this year. The group will be under the direction of Professor Margaret 
Rooke. 

The “Tricolore” of Smith College presented Come le Foglie by G. Giacosa to 
endow the “Tricolore Literary Prize.” 

The Casa Italiana of Middlebury College, Vermont, due to the ever increasing 
number of students, has occupied three campus houses this summer; therefore its 
name has been changed to Scuola Italiana. Four new courses were offered in 
addition to the previous ones: Italian Civilization, given by Professor Cantarella 
of Smith; the Balance between Classicism and Romanticism in the XIXth Century, 
by Professor Di Sorbello of Yale; Dante’s Purgatorio by Professor Bosano of 
Wellesley ; and Romance Linguistics, by Professor Solano of Harvard. 

Hunter College of the City of New York offered two courses in Italian during 
the summer session, conducted as in previous years by Dr. Tommaso Russo, Pro- 
fessor of Italian in Brooklyn College. J Carroccio published in the January issue 
an interesting article by Professor Russo, dealing with the study of Italian in 
America, and entitled Apparenza e Realtd. 

Miss Katherine Crouse, an undergraduate student at the University of Chicago, 
has spent this summer studying at the University of Perugia. 

The following students at the University of Chicago have taken the A.M. 
degree in Italian this year: Josephine Mirabella, Harriet Cowles, Robert Hall. 

Robert Hall spent the year 1933-34 in Italy on an Institute of International 
Education Fellowship, and (though he had only studied Italian for two years 
previously) succeeded in the course of his Italian year in taking the Laurea in 
Lettere at the University of Rome. Mr. Hall is now continuing his studies towards 
the Ph.D. degree. 

Two Chicago graduate students are spending this year in Italy on fellowships, 
both studying at the University of Rome. Josephine Zitella holds a special fellow- 
ship award by the Italian Government, and Harold Barnes a teaching fellowship 
in connection with which he is teaching English at the Istituto Vittorio Emanuele 
II as well as pursuing his studies at the University. 

The Yale University Library Gazette for April 1935 contains an article on 
Dante at Yale by Professor Charles Allen Dinsmore, well known as the author of 
books and articles on Dante. The occasion for the article is the receipt by the 
library of a gift of 280 volumes of works on Dante and editions of the Divine 
Comedy, from the estate of Judge E. B. Gager. These volumes supplement the 
already extensive collections of Italian literature in the library. Italian was, it 
seems, taught at Yale as early as 1842; and since 1879 there has been a regular 
course on Dante. Professor Dinsmore’s article is accompanied by a reproduction 
of the sixteenth century portrait of Dante belonging to the Yale Art School. 

Thomas G. Bergin, of Western Reserve University, has accepted a position at 
the State Teachers’ College, Albany, New York. 

The $50 prize offered by the Ordine Figli d'Italia of California to the best 
student of Italian was awarded last May to Miss Louise Colussi of Berkeley. 

Professor Charles Goggio, University of Washington, reports a substantial 
increase in enrollment in Italian classes during the session of 1934-35. 

Miss Edna K. Fearl, Senior High School, Johnstown, Pa., has published a 
leaflet with reasons for the study of Italian. Miss Fearl has sent to IJtalica the 
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program of Italian plays given at the Johnstown High School on Feb. 7, 1935: 
Acqua o Carbone, Agenore l’indeciso and Una partita a scacchi. 

Professor Lewis H. Gordon, Hamilton College, writes from Europe, where he 
has been on the trail of an incunabulum of Saint Lawrence Justinian. He reports 
that the National Library in Florence is in upheaval and is closed to readers until 
Oct. 1, because books are being moved to the new building along the Arno; he 
remarks that the Correggio exhibition in Parma is good and that in the Petit 
Palace in Paris marvellous; there are also exhibits of Titian in Venice and Rimini. 
He remarks on the use of a Leica camera in photographing illustrations in old 
editions. Professor Gordon hopes that his Dante Concordance will be out this fall. 

Professor Joseph Tamborra, University of North Dakota, has sent a copy of 
the North Dakota Teacher, January, 1935, containing his article Why Study 
Foreign Modern Languages? This is a slightly shortened version of a speech de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the North Dakota Education Association in Grand 
Forks, in October, 1932. 

President James Rowland Angell of Yale University has received notice that 
King Victor Emmanuel has conferred upon him the Order of the Crown «: Italy. 

Domenico Vittorini has completed a book on Pirandello, which will soon be 
published, with an Introduction by Pirandello, by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 

Northwestern University has received from the Italian Government a gift of 
300 volumes. 

On May 27 and 28 Gli Scapigliati of the University of Chicago presented their 
ninth program of Italian plays: Acqua o carbone by Gerardo Breccia; L’ignota by 
Iris Felyne; and Patatrac! by Giovanni Salvestri. 

Miss Fredericka Blankner has been appointed Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages in charge of Italian at Western Reserve University. Miss Blankner has 
been devoting her time during the present year to research and writing. 

President Marinoni has appointed as delegates of the Association to the Inter- 
national Council of the New Florentine Collection, Camillo P. Merlino and John 
Van Horne. The Council will soon have important announcements to make. 

Walter L. Bullock, who has been Associate Professor of Italian at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the past seven years, has gone to the University of Man- 
chester, England, as Professor of Italian Studies there. On August 9 at the Bis- 
marck Restaurant in Chicago, a farewell dinner was held for Mr. Bullock. /talica 
laments this great loss to American scholarship, while rejoicing in the gain to 
British scholarship. Furthermore, /talica hopes to continue to enjoy some of the 
benefits of Mr. Bullock’s learning. 

Officers for the Italian I group at the M.L.A. meeting in Cincinnati will be: 
Chairman, Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, University of California, and Secretary, 
Professor Angeline H. Lograsso, Bryn Mawr College. 


ABROAD 


Shortly before going to press /talica received notice of the death on June 7 
of the esteemed honorary member of the Association, Professor Nicola Zingarelli, 
University of Milan. 

The death on Feb. 13 of the famous English author Vernon Lee (Violet Paget) 
has called forth considerable comment on her career, including her contributions to 
Italian scholarship. A beautiful appreciation of her genius, with illustrations and 
bibliography, was composed by Mario Praz for the April Pan. She was born at 
Boulogne in October, 1856, and first saw England in 1881. Among her works are 
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Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy, 1880; Euphorion, 1884; and Hortus 
Vitae, 1904. 

The March Pan contains an appreciation by Mario Missiroli, of Ulrico Hoepli 
who died in January at the age of 88 years. He was an indefatigable worker; his 
contributions to the divulgation of science in the Manuali Hoepli were very im- 
portant for Italian culture. 

With the first number of 1935 the Archivio Storico Italiano passed to the 
editorship of Niccold Rodolico. The journal is publishing some letters concerned 
with its founding in 1841. 

The poetry journal Circoli has become a monthly review of literature and 
criticism in charge of the Messaggerie Italiane in Bologna. 

The R. Societa Romana di Storia Patria will soon publish Pasquino e la 
sativa sotto Leone X, by G. A. Cesareo. 

Candidates for the French Agrégation in Italian used to have either culture 
without Italian or Italian without culture. The balance is described as better now. 
(Etudes italiennes, 1935, 1). 

Professor E. G. Waterhouse, who holds the chair of Modern Languages at 
Sydney University, Australia, is going to promote the study of Italian in his 
University. 

On Feb. 7 occurred the 300th anniversary of the death of Tassoni, celebrated 
by various publications, including Bertoni’s on the Secchia and F. Bianchi’s on the 
Filippiche. 

Miss Edith M. May, Director of the Villa Collina Ridente, a center for 
European and International Study, in Florence, has sent to /talica a little illustrated 
pamphlet, descriptive of the facilities and aims of the institution. 

Giovanni Gentile contributes to Pan for May Ricordi di Alessandro d’Ancona, 
to mark the hundredth anniversary of D’Ancona’s birth. He notes D’Ancona’s 
suspicion of philosophy, his love of poetry in the midst of his severe methods, and 
his kindliness. 

Italica has just been informed of the death, on July 27, of our esteemed honor- 
ary member, Professor Edmund G. Gardner. 


REVIEWS 


A. MaRINnonr!: Vita Italiana. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1935. $1.12. 

Here is an elementary reader which will not irritate the intelligent 
student by repetitiousness and over-simplification. The subject matter, 
especially in the later articles, is fresh and timely. It will satisfy the 
student’s curiosity about the customs and institutions of modern Fascist 
Italy, and it will promote a desire to know more about this contemporary 
phenomenon. The author may be criticized for his optimism with regard 
to the social and economic conditions of Italy, but in view of the growing 
unpopularity of the present Italian government in America there can be 
no harm in demonstrating its many admirable achievements. The reader 
becomes enthusiastic about the improvement of living conditions among 
the poor, especially the hygienic and educational benefits which children 
enjoy under the present regime. However, nothing is said about the in- 
doctrination of Fascist propaganda, which must be a concomitant of the 
educational program. The government is also complimented for the pro- 
motion of industry and agriculture, the reclamation of the Pontine 
marshes, the building of autostrade, and other works of modernization. 
Informative and well written articles having no political implications 
describe Italian fairs, festivals, sports, and other diversions. 

There are thirty-four chapters followed by exercises, ten cross-word 
puzzles, and a vocabulary. There are 129 pages of text including indi- 
vidual vocabularies which precede each chapter. As well as introducing 
new words and idioms, these vocabularies take the place of explanatory 
notes. Vowel quantity and stress are not indicated in the individual 
vocabularies nor in the text, but they may be found by reference to the 
general vocabulary at the end of the book. The selection of words for 
the vocabularies is not always good. One vocabulary defines the obvious 
word benefica but omits more difficult words like spregevole and rozzo. 
The illustrations are suitable but not clearly printed. 


University of Illinois W. P. DIsMUKEs. 


RupDoLPH ALTROCCHI: Deceptive Cognates, Italian-English and English- 
Italian. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 72 + Vv 
pages. $0.75. 

All who have found dictionaries at times inadequate will welcome the 
results of Professor Altrocchi’s modest but highly informative incursion 
into lexicography and semasiology. For the aid and comfort of the 
translator, whose way is hard, there have been appearing of late similar 
compilations of treacherous terms, “false friends,” for various languages. 
This pamphlet reprints, with revisions and additions, four lists of “De- 
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ceptive Cognates” originally published serially in Jtalica, 1929-32, and 
supplements the little that has previously been done for Italian. The 
Italian-English section containy about 265 entries and the English- 
Italian 135; for the benefit of those not familiar with the earlier lists, 
the following typical item will illustrate the technique employed: 


FERMO, adj. usually not firm = ‘saldo,’ ‘stabile,’ H, but 
STILL. Fermezza, however, FIRMNESS, STABILITY, espe- 
cially as applied to moral qualities. —Stai fermo, Keep still; Firm 
in her faith, Salda nella fede; but in “Sta’ come torre ferma che 
non crolla” (Purg. V, 14) it means firm. 


The list is selective, that is, it includes only terms “of frequent 
occurrence in ordinary translation.” Since it does not pretend to be 
exhaustive, the reviewer refrains from offering additions. The difficulty 
of mastering Italian (cf. p. 6) argues the need of continuing the search; 
it is hoped that the compiler will not consider his task now completed 
but still subscribing to Chi pit ne ha, pit ne metta will widen the scope, 
if necessary, and publish from time to time accretions. 

The editorial work is of high order; few errors or misprints have been 
noted: P. 9, 2: “however” is not necessary; 9, 6: insultare need not be 
italicized; 12, 28: An “esattore” may collect taxes, but an “‘assessor’’ does 
not; 20, 15: “ready-made” in “ready-made lady’s dress” is out of posi- 
tion; 22, 4: CORNO is not translated; 69, 4: Are italics necessary here? 
No fault will be found with the Italian excerpts, which are heavily docu- 
mented. 

This reporter questions the prevalence and permanence of renditions 
as “to pull a boner,” “to lump it,” “to get a jag” (sic), “to hand him 
one, “to know his onions,” and the like, regardless of how accurately 
they catch the spirit of the Italian and of how prevalent their use has 
been; he does not therefore approve their inclusion in a text designed for 
general use throughout the country for a number of years. Likewise the 
abbreviation of the euphemistic “W. C.” (s. v. comodo), or the term 
itself, is possibly unintelligible to a younger generation accustomed to 
modern conveniences. 

The abandonment of the original one-way in favor of the two-way 
classification does not appear to be an improvement in that it leads to 
repetition. While the compiler does not list every word twice, each, 
strictly speaking, has almost an equal claim to inclusion in both cate- 
gories (for example, “rector”: rettore, which appears in only the English- 
Italian section). One single category, Italian-English, would seem to 
suffice and would obviate repetitions and omissions; the student could 
find rettore as easily as “rector.” 
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This little book will benefit the student and others by introducing 
them to the ways of words and by arousing their interest in them; thus 
their effectiveness in the control of language and their appreciation of 
literature will be enhanced. To corroborate his assertion that this text 
is intended for the student, the compiler includes several cognates that 
are obviously dishonest. This is but an indication of modesty: the stu- 
dent normally begins the study of Italian as his third or fourth language, 
and if then he still needs to be warned that appearances are deceiving, 
that stinco is not “stink,” that pupo is not “pup,” any further admonition 
would continue to prove ineffectual. The contents of this text merit 
rather the attention of more mature readers; it should be an early pur- 
chase of not only major but graduate students and their instructors as 
well. With its mass of valuable information on the behavior of almost 
400 words, an analysis of their various nuances and connotations, it con- 
stitutes an instructive introduction to semantics. 

Vanderbilt University C. B. BRown. 


S. Keyser: Contribution a l'étude de la fortune littéraire de I’ Arioste en 
France, Librarie ancienne et moderne A. Nizet & M. Bastard, Paris, 
1933. 

In the first chapter of his study which deals with the influence of 
Ariosto on the French theatre from the anonymous tragi-comedy La 
Belle Geniévre (1564) to the present time, Dr. Keyser has brought to- 
gether over eighty Ariosto play-imitations in French. The most im- 
portant, about one third of these dramatic productions, receive discussion 
extending over a half-page, while the remainder are treated somewhat in 
the fashion of a bibliographie raisonnée. The episodes that have most 
attracted the playwrights are the Bradamante and Ruggiero story, the 
madness of Orlando and the love of Angelica and Medoro, the love of 
Zerbino and Isabella, the episode of Ginevra, Ruggiero and Alcina, the 
adventures of Gioconda and Astolfo and the storia della coppa incantata. 
Barring an occasional exception, Keyser treats these plays as if they were 
derived directly from the Orlando furioso in the original or in one of the 
numerous translations. Although in the great majority of cases he is no 
doubt justified in using this procedure, there are some plays in addition 
to those he mentions that are certainly indirect imitations deriving their 
plots from Italian, Spanish and other stage adaptations of the epic 
masterpiece, or from one of the many continuations of the poem. How- 
ever, the poor quality of most of these plays makes it hardly worth while 
to take the trouble of discovering their immediate models; it is enough 
to state that their ultimate source is the Orlando furioso. Like other 
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great works, the Aeneid, Gerusalemme liberata, Don Quijote, the Ariosto 
poem was somehow incapable of sufficiently inspiring dramatists as to 
lead to the production of a play of high merit. In this section Keyser 
uses the studies of Roth and Toldo which he corrects and amplifies. 

The second chapter concerns the indebtedness of La Fontaine to 
Ariosto through his Joconde, La Coupe Enchantée, and Le Petit Chien. 
La dissertation de Boileau sur les traductions ou imitations du conte 
Joconde de l’Arioste faites par Bouillon et La Fontaine naturally plays a 
large part in the discussion of Le Joconde. The third chapter deals with 
Voltaire’s opinions on Ariosto, his translations, and the influence of the 
Orlando furioso on the Henriade, Zadig and La Pucelle. We note that 
there is no mention of the influence of the Italian poem on the Princesse 
de Babylone.' Both this and the preceding chapter are good expositions 
of their subjects, though in the case of the works of Voltaire there is 
obviously much to be done as yet on the subject of Ariostean influences. 

The fourth chapter, prefaced by a few preliminary remarks, contains 
an exhaustive bibliography of the French translations of the Orlando 
furioso which includes thirty whole or partial translations published in 
the sixteenth century, fifteen in the seventeenth, twenty-seven in the 
eighteenth and forty-seven in the nineteenth century. Especially in the 
listing of the réimpressions and fragmentary translations this chapter 
supplements and completes the titles given in volume II of Agnelli and 
Ravegnani’s recent Annali delle edizioni ariostee. Among the uncited 
items that belong to this section are L’Arioste francois. Poéme héroique 
imité du Roland furieux. Premiére partie. Paris, chez les Marchands de 
Nouveautés, 1782. This is probably a reprint or continuation of a 
version by the same title published in 1772 which is given in the Al- 
manach des muses for 1773, 202, without the name of place or publisher. 
Another uncited item is Les méprises, ou Lucréce et Bradamante, an 
adaptation of the Bradamante-Fiordispina story, by M. Cazolet printed 
in 1777, Paris, Gueffier. 

The conclusion, instead of being a bare summary of the findings of 
the author, might have been rendered more valuable by a discussion of 
the reasons for Ariosto’s popularity in France considered both from the 
standpoint of the inherent attraction and merits of the masterpiece and 
the psychology of the French people. One of the multiple reasons which 
helps to explain why the Italian bard attracted readers, translators and 
imitators in that country is, in our opinion, the French background of 
the Orlando. Indeed, Laborié in the preface to his translation (Per- 


1See R. P. Legros: “L’Orlando furioso ct La Princesse de Babylone.” Modern 
Language Review, XXII, 1927, 155-61. 
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pignan, 1802, 2) confesses that this is the chief reason why he is in- 
terested in Ariosto. 


Comme il en prit le fond 4 ma patrie, 

Dans un tableau tout francais je n’ai pu 

Le voir, partout, ramener I’Italie 

Et le gater par trop de flatterie 

Pour des héros d’un nom bien peu connu.. . 


Northwestern University JosepH G. FUCILLA. 


SEM BENELLI: Caterina Sforza and Il Ragno. 

Sem Benelli has recently given us two plays, Caterina Sforza, and Il 
Ragno. Both issue from the Mondadori Press of Milan. The first play 
presents in eight scenes Catherine Sforza’s spectacular growth to power 
under the patronage of Pope Sixtus IV, the corresponding countergrowth 
of the Borgias, led by Caesar Borgia under Pope Alexander VI, the 
tragic battle of Forli, and Catherine’s ultimate retirement to a nunnery. 
It is a fine, dramatic subject, and Benelli has handled it with great 
strength and dignity, managing even to reshape the treacherous doings 
of those days into something of a conflict of good and evil. Catherine is 
splendidly heroic. Let us hope that no actress less in power than the 
English Siddons lay hands upon the part. 

Il Ragno, though more brilliant in the writing, is rather less valuable 
literature than the other, I suspect. Though the scene is modern, the 
subject, a problem in primogeniture, is so old, the situation is so compli- 
cated, the plot so picaresque, and the disregard for human values so 
cruel, that the whole play has an odor about it of some past age—say 
the eighteenth century. Apparently Benelli’s great reason for setting the 
play as of yesterday was to capitalize on the new cruelty of post-war 
cynicism an to run to the ground a handful of modern absurdities. 
There are some tremendous fusillades of witty and sarcastic criticism, 
but it is to be wondered whether anything much is hit by them. The 
play reminds us from time to time of the current Hecht-MacArthur 
moving picture The Scoundrel. It is interesting in much the same way, 
and important to about the same degree. It is well below Benelli’s 


standard. 
University of Illinois CHARLES H. SHATTUCK 


Fatco, Mario: The Legal Position of the Holy See before and after 
the Lateran Agreements. Two lectures delivered in the University 
of Oxford. Translated from the French by A. H. Campbell. New 
York: the Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 46. $1.00. 

After an examination of a number of scholars, English, French, 
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German, and Italian, Professor Falco definitely disposes of the “la- 
byrinth” of the views and conclusions produced by the battle of Sep- 
tember 20, 1870, and the Lateran Agreements of February 11, 1929. 
His analysis is based on the “plane of reality.” 

The first lecture is a historical and juristic summary of the period, 
1870-1929, in which there is a distinction made between the Papal 
State and Holy See. The Papal State ceased to exist in 1870; it was 
annihilated, while the Holy See continued to have legal personality. 
The Law of Guarantees was simply an internal law. It was replaced by 
the Lateran Agreements only because both the Holy See and the Italian 
State modified their demands and changed their attitudes. In the second 
lecture Professor Falco briefly summarizes and then analyzes the views 
regarding the Lateran Treaty. He does not accept the conclusion that 
the Treaty is simply a concordat or that the negotiations were carried 
on between two states, but m:,intains that an international treaty does 
not have to be concluded between states, that the Vatican City was 
made a state by the Treaty, and that the Holy See and Vatican City 
are two international law persons which are joined in a real union. 

The printed form of the lectures is supplemented with about forty 
citations in footnotes and a critical reply to Professor Paul Schoen. 


The Prince. Translated by Luigi Ricci, re- 
vised by E. R. P. Vincent. Oxford University Press (The World’s 
Classics Series, Vol. XLITI), 1935. Pp. x + 119. $.80. 

The quatercentenary of Machiavelli’s death was followed by a de- 
finitive edition of his works by Guido Mazzoni and Mario Casella. This 
publication in turn produced and was the text for this revised English 
translation of J/ Principe. While the most apparent differences in Mr. 
Vincent’s revision are the inclusion of two paragraphs at the close of 
Chapter xiii, which Signor Ricci omitted, and a re-paragraphing, there 
are other important changes based on the text of 1929. Mr. Vincent’s 
phrasing is also a decided improvement. The substitution of a word, 
the omission of another, a new phrase, a rearrangement of parts of a 
sentence make a more readable version. Signor Ricci translated “if 
assumed to the pontificate”; Mr. Vincent says “if elected” (p. 35). It 
is not such direct English to say , “And to reduce the matter to narrow 
limits,” as Mr. Vincent’s phrase, “And to express the matter in a few 
words” (p. 83). There are purposely no notes. Mr. Vincent agrees 
with Mussolini that Machiavelli should be judged by his own words 
(see Scritti e Discorsi di Benito Mussolini, Vol. IV, pp. 105-10). 


University of Illinois Mary LucILLE SHAY 
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pignan, 1802, 2) confesses that this is the chief reason why he is in- 
terested in Ariosto. 


Comme il en prit le fond 4 ma patrie, 

Dans un tableau tout francais je n’ai pu 

Le voir, partout, ramener I’Italie 

Et le gater par trop de flatterie 

Pour des héros d’un nom bien peu connu.. . 
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SEM BENELLI: Caterina Sforza and Il Ragno. 

Sem Benelli has recently given us two plays, Caterina Sforza, and I 
Ragno. Both issue from the Mondadori Press of Milan. The first play 
presents in eight scenes Catherine Sforza’s spectacular growth to power 
under the patronage of Pope Sixtus IV, the corresponding countergrowth 
of the Borgias, led by Caesar Borgia under Pope Alexander VI, the 
tragic battle of Forli, and Catherine’s ultimate retirement to a nunnery. 
It is a fine, dramatic subject, and Benelli has handled it with great 
strength and dignity, managing even to reshape the treacherous doings 
of those days into something of a conflict of good and evil. Catherine is 
splendidly heroic. Let us hope that no actress less in power than the 
English Siddons lay hands upon the part. 

Il Ragno, though more brilliant in the writing, is rather less valuable 
literature than the other, I suspect. Though the scene is modern, the 
subject, a problem in primogeniture, is so old, the situation is so compli- 
cated, the plot so picaresque, and the disregard for human values so 
cruel, that the whole play has an odor about it of some past age—say 
the eighteenth century. Apparently Benelli’s great reason for setting the 
play as of yesterday was to capitalize on the new cruelty of post-war 
cynicism and to run to the ground a handful of modern absurdities. 
There are some tremendous fusillades of witty and sarcastic criticism, 
but it is to be wondered whether anything much is hit by them. The 
play reminds us from time to time of the current Hecht-MacArthur 
moving picture The Scoundrel. It is interesting in much the same way, 
and important to about the same degree. It is well below Benelli’s 


standard. 
University of Illinois CHARLES H. SHATTUCK 


Fatco, Mario: The Legal Position of the Holy See before and after 
the Lateran Agreements. Two lectures delivered in the University 
of Oxford. Translated from the French by A. H. Campbell. New 
York: the Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 46. $1.00. 

After an examination of a number of scholars, English, French, 
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German, and Italian, Professor Falco definitely disposes of the “la- 
byrinth” of the views and conclusions produced by the battle of Sep- 
tember 20, 1870, and the Lateran Agreements of February 11, 1929. 
His analysis is based on the “plane of reality.” 

The first lecture is a historical and juristic summary of the period, 
1870-1929, in which there is a distinction made between the Papal 
State and Holy See. The Papal State ceased to exist in 1870; it was 
annihilated, while the Holy See continued to have legal personality. 
The Law of Guarantees was simply an internal law. It was replaced by 
the Lateran Agreements only because both the Holy See and the Italian 
State modified their demands and changed their attitudes. In the second 
lecture Professor Falco briefly summarizes and then analyzes the views 
regarding the Lateran Treaty. He does not accept the conclusion that 
the Treaty is simply a concordat or that the negotiations were carried 
on between two states, but maintains that an international treaty does 
not have to be concluded between states, that the Vatican City was 
made a state by the Treaty, and that the Holy See and Vatican City 
are two international law persons which are joined in a real union. 

The printed form of the lectures is supplemented with about forty 
citations in footnotes and a critical reply to Professor Paul Schoen. 


MACHIAVELLI, Niccot0: The Prince. Translated by Luigi Ricci, re- 
vised by E. R. P. Vincent. Oxford University Press (The World’s 
Classics Series, Vol. XLIIT), 1935. Pp. x + 119. $.80. 

The quatercentenary of Machiavelli’s death was followed by a de- 
finitive edition of his works by Guido Mazzoni and Mario Casella. This 
publication in turn produced and was the text for this revised English 
translation of J/ Principe. While the most apparent differences in Mr. 
Vincent’s revision are the inclusion of two paragraphs at the close of 
Chapter xiii, which Signor Ricci omitted, and a re-paragraphing, there 
are other important changes based on the text of 1929. Mr. Vincent’s 
phrasing is also a decided improvement. The substitution of a word, 
the omission of another, a new phrase, a rearrangement of parts of a 
sentence make a more readable version. Signor Ricci translated “if 
assumed to the pontificate’; Mr. Vincent says “if elected” (p. 35). It 
is not such direct English to say , ‘““And to reduce the matter to narrow 
limits,” as Mr. Vincent’s phrase, ““And to express the matter in a few 
words” (p. 83). There are purposely no notes. Mr. Vincent agrees 
with Mussolini that Machiavelli should be judged by his own words 
(see Scritti e Discorsi di Benito Mussolini, Vol. IV, pp. 105-10). 


University of Illinois Mary LucILLE SHAY 
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Tuomas Epwarp OLIverR: The Modern Language Teacher's Handbook. 

Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1935. 706 pp. 

In 1914, Professor Oliver issued a bulletin of Suggestions for 
Teachers which he enlarged in 1917. From these humble beginnings has 
come the monumental work here reviewed. In addition to French and 
German, the author now includes the other modern foreign tongues 
taught in the United States, even the Scandinavian. The handbook, which 
would interest and stimulate any alert teacher, is alphabetically ar- 
ranged, listing every conceivable item from “Achievement Tests’ to 
“Women Students in Modern Languages.” With divisions of topics of 
general interest, like “Method” or “Tests” or “Publishers,” entries for 
the various languages are grouped together. With such subjects as 
“Dictionaries,” “Reference Books,” “Newspapers,” etc., the author has 
segregated the lists according to the different tongues. 

Of particular interest to us, the Italian entries will prove surprising 
in their abundance, indicating the great pedagogical progress made in 
this language. Italian figures prominently under many sections from 
“America and Italy,” “Anthologies,” “Art,” on to “Songs,” “Study 
Abroad,” and “Vocabulary Studies.” Certainly no teacher of foreign 
languages can afford to be without this truly adequate reference book, 
to which he may confidently turn for guidance in his perplexities. 

Any detailed analysis of the Italian entries would involve the re- 
viewer in pages of praising and grateful comment. The items are copious 
and sundry testings indicate a remarkable and painstaking completeness. 
Omissions noted are mainly those inevitable in such a gigantic enter- 
prise, where the author had to set an arbitrary date for closing the 
volume, in this case January, 1933. Thus will be missing items like “II 
Giornalino,” a student monthly published under the editorship of Giu- 
seppe Prezzolini, the “Proposed Syllabus in Italian Civilization” for 
high schools of New York City, 1935, the series of Italo-American cul- 
tural pamphlets recently issued by the Casa Italiana Educational Bu- 
reau, such as Doyle’s “Importance of the Study of Italian,” Riccio’s 
“Why English Speaking People Should Study Italian,” Covello’s 
“Ttalians in America’’; also the fine illustrated “Italy-America Monthly” 
issued by Italian Publishers, a company that Professor Oliver lists; 
finally U. S. government bulletins like “Foreign and Comparative Edu- 
cation,” by Turosienski, 1934, No. 10. Mention should be made also of 
the inevitable omission, under Literary History, of Gaspary’s “Storia 
della letteratura italiana” (tr. from German by Zingarelli and Rossi 
Turin, 1934). All these publications of more recent date, Professor 
Oliver will no doubt include in a future edition, or possibly in a biennial 
supplement. It might be desirable to add, perhaps, under the general 
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sections some treatment of the copyright laws pertaining to foreign 
books. 

One gazes at this work and still the wonder grows that one scholar 
could classify and comment on such a host of manifold entries. This is 
no mere dry list; it is a “bibliographie raisonnée” of practically every- 
thing in print and in organization which touches our realm of modern 
language teaching. One must make a profound reverence before the 
tireless industry of Professor Oliver which has produced this “vade 
mecum” that must find its place on every self-respecting teacher’s ref- 
erence shelf. It will save time and the annoyance of writing letters 
asking for information. To teachers of Italian, this volume will be vital 
for its already numerous entries in their field. In some future edition, 
they will note with satisfaction the inevitable increase in the items 
dealing purely with Italian instruction in the U. S. 

University of Nebraska Harry Kurz 


DANIELE MattTaia: L’opera critica di Giosué Carducci. Genova, 

Emiliano degli Orfini, editore, 1934. 275 pp., L. 15. 

Su tre cardini “gioca” il libro del Mattalia. 

1) “Il criterio della unitd della personalita carducciana, celebrato 
da tutta una tendenza della bibliografia recente sul Carducci, benché 
abbia una funzione esplicativa e realistica, ¢ assolutamente da scartarsi 
ove si voglia assumerlo come criterio di valore, come la base e non la 
norma del giudizio critico.” Il M. considera come “prima necessita 
metodologica della bibliografia carducciana la distinzione tra poeta e 
critico” (pp. 10-11). 

2) II proposito di “ricostruire una formazione italica del Carducci 
critico; di ricostruire quel sistema generico di pensiero che é implicito 
nella critica carducciana, colmandone le ellissi e ricostituendo gli ele- 
menti sottintesi nel sistema originale a cui appartengono . . . fatta la 
debita parte alla formazione del Carducci sulla storiografia dottrinaria 
francese, la formazione teoretica fondamentale del Carducci va addita- 
ta,” secondo il Mattalia, “nell’ideologia storica del Gioberti, nel Pri- 
mato, nei Prolegomeni, nel Rinnovamento, nel Bello” (p. 13). 

3) L’intento di “rivalutare alcuni elementi dell’umanesimo critico 
del Carducci, particolarmente l’interpretazione della forma, ricca ancor 
oggi,” a parer del Mattalia, “di significato critico, se non estetico” 
(ibid.). 

Questi tre cardini ci permettono di fissare la posizione del M. nella 
storia della critica carducciana; posizione che segna, in parte, una 
reazione ad indirizzi critici precedenti, in parte un prolungamento ed 
una integrazione di quello del Croce. Il M. si volge contro il Galletti 
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ed il Palmieri, teorici dell’unita, assunta come Wertmassstab, non come 
semplice espediente di trattazione; e sottolinea il suo dissenso dal 
Maugain e dal Galletti, i quali, pur “rivalutando, pid che giustamente, 
il valore europeistico dell’opera carducciana, metton praticamente in 
sottordine la formazione italica del Carducci critico” (p. 10). Rispetto 
al saggio del Croce, il lavoro del M. si presenta come un prolungamento 
ed una integrazione, in quanto, pur accettando, del Croce, il criterio me- 
todologico della distinzione: critico-poeta: non nega al Carducci la 
“qualita di pensatore, e scorge un pensiero in alcuni procedimenti car- 
ducciani che sarebbero senz’altro negati dalla astratta distinzione fatta 
dal Croce” (p. 11). Dei quattro (Galletti, Palmieri, Maugain, Croce), 
il M. sembra esser pit vicino al Palmieri, in quanto questi, pur accet- 
tando dal Croce la distinzione in sede metodologica, in sede critica la 
respinge totalmente. 

Le parti pit’ vive del lavoro del M. son quelle che toccano le anti- 
nomie interne dello spirito critico carducciano; noto specialmente le 
osservazioni circa l’attitudine del Carducci verso il mito hegeliano della 
morte dell’arte. “Partito pel vasto regno della morte dal presupposto 
d’una liberta poetica e d’una maggiore possibilita fantastica, attraverso 
una linea oscillante di varie giustificazioni critiche, dopo aver distinto 
coscienza storica e coscienza poetica, nell’apocalissi funebre della morte 
irreparabile della poesia nella gelida luce del vero, il Carducci ritorna 
alla storia nel suo significato realistico, quasi ammettendo una rinascita 
sentimentale e fantastica della poesia dall’interno del processo storico 
idealmente ricostituito dalla sintesi critica, e riaffermando la genesi 
eterna dell’arte nel circolo attivo della vita spirituale”’ (p. 31-32). 
La tesi dell’ influsso giobertiano é suffragata da ampie e convincenti 
testimonianze; impressionanti sono le rispondenze tra Carducci e Gio- 
berti per cid che riguarda l’idea dell’individuo rappresentativo, il mito 
della ribellione, il concetto dell’arte come una teofania purificatrice, 
i concetti di tribunato ed ingegno, l’ideale storiografico, la caratterologia 
nazionale, il concetto di rivoluzione, la ritrazione alle origini, il concetto 
di nazione, la palingenesi, il rapporto tra individuo e nazione, tutti 
insomma i nodi critici ed ideali importanti. Acuto é il rilievo, a pro- 
posito del Saggio sul Poliziano, che “l’applicazione del metodo dialettico 
(giobertiano) alla storia letteraria . . . mette a nudo la dissociazione del 
metodo critico nel contrasto tra l’impalcatura dottrinaria del saggio e 
il suo carattere analitico” (p. 56); rilievo che potrebbe esser esteso alla 
maggior parte dell’opera critica carducciana, e ne darebbe una sigla 
simbolica non trascurabile. I] vero cuore del lavoro del M. é il capitolo 
finale: Critica e poesia; in cui é analizzato a fondo il rapporto poeta— 
critico, e si cerca darne una spiegazione interna, penetrando fino alla 
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monade elementare della psicologia carducciana. Polemizzando contro 
il Palmieri, M. asserisce che “lo spirito del Carducci andd soggetto ad 
una specie di fatalita, rappresentata dall’incapacita a concretare in una 
sintesi personale il processo del pensiero astratto; una fatalita figurativa, 
per cui il pensiero é intuito e fantasticato, e tende a mitologizzarsi in 
immagini e simboli intuitivi” (pp. 237-38). Su questa visione crocianiz- 
zante (1’Estetica! ) e impallidita, M. costruisce il swo Carducci, che non 
manca di plausibilita, malgrado la stereotipia della formula su cui si 
basa. E vero che il M. insiste, con scaltrezza, sul carattere, dird cosi, 
citeriore, della sua formula. “L’unita del critico e del poeta nel fonda- 
mento comune della intuizione va intesa al di qua delle determinazioni 
concrete dell’attivita critica e poetica’’ (p. 241). Ma é anche vero che 
egli attribuisce alla sua formula un carismatico potere esplicativo. Essa 
“nud spiegare la prevalenza dell’elemento psicologico in molte mani- 
festazioni del Carducci critico e poeta, l’'unita morale ed energicamente 
sentita della personalita carducciana, e la sostituzione d’un elemento di 
forza e della commossa partecipazione ideale alla disciplina del ragiona- 
mento. Inoltre il contrasto tra analisi e sintesi, tra |’umanista e il dot- 
trinario, si pud riportare alla prepotenza dell’elemento intuitivo, il 
quale si risolve congenialmente nel particolare, ma abbassando il con- 
cetto a particolare, violandone la logica interiore, lasciandolo, come 
concetto, nel piano d’una sovrastruttura” (ibid.). Tutto sommato, 
studio, questo, del Mattalia, scritto con grande aderenza al soggetto, e 
se pure déparé da certe eccessive predilezioni terminologiche, pieno di 
fermenti e drammatizzato dalla esplorazione della elusiva coincidentia 
oppositorum dello spirito carducciano. 
GIANTURCO. 
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